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PANCHATIRTti^'J 


( Belis<oua And Cultural } 

At the Natioml Museum of Bangkok I had tlie 
honour of being introduced b> Mr Luang Bonbul 
Buriband to a Siamese lady, who v is interested in the 
Buddhist relics of India She was kind enough to 
conduct me to i Phrachedi where, she explained, there 
wns an inrge of Sn Buddhi brought by Indnn 
Bhikshus seieral centimes ago from C^lon All 
visitors had departed before we ami ed at the Shnne i 
so quietness and cleanliuess both es«eiitial for a 
spiritual frame of mmd reigned A monk or two 
passed by sileutly and the atmosphere was still 
fragrant with the fumes of bunit incense The 
apyroach was of stone highlj glazed which reminded 
me of those pillars I sau at the Nah trang temple in 
Champa The-e was a velvet pne-dieu nght before 
the Simhasaoam which showed beautiful vrorkraanship 
in wood The altar had three tiers filled vnth taste- 
fullj decorated wooden jars ghatas) alternating with 
candles ht m polished brass sockets 1 he Buddha 
niurti was a fine piece of stone sculpture with an 
ebonite lotus seat Its posture was that of the 
Bhiimisparshaniiidra a pointed head gear adorned 
the crown of the image, which almost touched the 
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Silken canopy from \rliere were suspended tinsels made 
of light eastern cork or shola The countenance of 
Sri Tathagata w ore an enigmatic smile which only 
an ageless freedom from pain could produce Our 
lady acquaintance reverently knelt and began to say 
her prayers We too bent our knees m devotion 
When we finished we saw the face of the lady filled 
with an ethereal bliss , she seemed for a while not to 
belong to the sordid material plane Soon sbe resumed 
her normal looks and feel talking with the usual 
vivacity of her race To a casual obsen er this would 
have no significance but it gave us a clue as to the 
true inner life of the people Outwardly they might be 
prone to light joys but inwardly they were deeply 
attached to the philosophy of Nirvana 

This attitude is clearly revealed in their hour of 
stress or calamity The dying person is resigned as 
he listeus to the name of Sakyamuni recited in his 
ears by his relations ‘Phra Ahrang repeats itself 
111 his brains and he is fully cognisant of what awaits 
him at the other end of death or dissolution A higher 
spiritual evolution through rebirth is assured to him 
and he makes liis exit m a solemn but sereue mood, 
for, death has no sting for him The body is then 
washed and draped m fresh cloth and put in a coffin 
which remains for a day or two in the house, while 
monks keep reciting ptajcrs that the departed soul 
may not remain earth bound The coffin is then taken 
to a shrine to receive the last ministrations and the 
whole operation preceding tlie ultimate disposal of the 
corpse IS highly suggesti\e of the Hindu rites The 
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Tiearest relati\ e has the nght to set fire to the p\ re 
■with a torch ht from the sacred fire preserved m the 
shnne while hymns and dirges are chanted to ward off 
evil spints Cremation, howei-er, seldom follows 
immediately, but is often deferred to a suitable season, 
generally in the months of April and May, when along 
with other embalmed corpses, the coffin is earned with 
eclat and pomp to the burning ground Here the 
Buddhist Siamese (and the Lao) follow the custom of 
the Hindu Balinese who still cling to the vamashrama 
system of the ancient Aryans Though the Siamese 
hire mourners, th^ celebrate a death and not bereav e 
It The funeral process \ anes according to the funds 
his sum\ ors have at their disposal The nch relieve 
the tedium of cremation during the day bv haMug 
theatneal performances and fire- work displa%s at 
night, hut the poor mostly remain passne spectator* 
Regarding the Hindu back ground totheSocio 
religious functions of Siam a few Words need be said 
Of the three chief e\ents of our mundane existence 
nainelj, birth marriage and death we have shown 
how far Hindu notions pervade the ntes concerning 
the last of them It would be a surpnse to some of 
our sit at home compatriots to learn that the other 
two are also affected to a considerable degree by ideas 
imbibed from the Brahmanas though excepting a 
ncgbble minority, the Siamese are Buddhists, v et their 
tonsure ceremony adheres closely to the rituals of our 
Upanaj-aijain At an adt^escent age, both bors and 
girls have their hair attend^ to and in the absence 
of monks Brahmana priests are invited to officiate 
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Thej are migmficently dressed ai:d are sent to the 
momstery to be initiated Unless they are to take np 
a religious career, the Siamese mother like her 
Brahuiana sister of Bengal requests with tears in her 
eyes not to lead a Brahmachann’s life for good but 
come back after a while to the world of matenalism 
Perhaps all being said and done, the Buddhists and 
the Hindus have many dogmas common to one 
auothe- and therefore it is plausible that their social 
customs cannot be too diaergcnt But when we find 
the Malayans of Siam who are Mahomedan com erts 
obsen lug identical rites for their religions ceremonies 
we cannot help admmng the painstaking method 
the ancient pioneers of India adopted m inclucating 
their own cn, ilisation and culture into the inhabitants 
of South-Eastern Asia These Mahomedans go to 
their mosques regularly, >et they have not j-et for 
gotten to revere the gods of tlicir forbears or maintain 
with digmtj and pnde the social regulations of yore 
The marriage ceremony is sonienhat different 
*1 here IS no child niamage, but as girls are brought 
up in strict proprictj ver> few elopements or run awav 
matches take place Tliejouth gencrallj conveisto 
lus parents the inclination he has for a particular girl 
and the rest of the arringciiient is made bj tlie older 
generation The dowr> is fixed and a special fund is 
contributed to bj both parties, vshich is gcncrallv spent 
for the house-keeping of the vredded pair who staj 
close to the bndc s home for a vear or so 

The ploughing ceremony mav have a Chutes** 
origin or raav have been instituted at tlie instance of 
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King Snddhodhana wbo observed simihr rites for his 
subjects at Kapilavastu, but the whole function is too 
much controlled by Brahmana soothsaj-ers and priests 
to den> the early Hindu influence The king had 
once to perform the duties himself but the same now 
ha\c been relegated to the minister in charge of 
agriculture ivhile the ruler remains honoured spectator 
The minister appears m dress suitable for a high 
dignitarj like him and has a precious metal plough 
share giien to him bv the monarch Ihere is an 
arch erected for the festiaul where are seen the images 
of aairious Hindu gods and de\-adntas who are 
supposed to watch and bless die cercnionv In the 
midst of music plajed bj a rojul hand asmallarcn 
IS furrow ed and seeds an. scattered while a group of 
Brahmana priests in an adjoining camp keep noting 
signs and omens As soon as seed bowls are emptietl 
and the minister stops plonghing the spectators rush 
in to collect the seeds which arc supposed to be 
extrcincl) potent The pncsis then come out of their 
enclosure and pronounce their benediction with solemn 
assurance for a bumper crop in the coming season 
The Siamese ha\*c a fcsti\*al which is similar to 
our Chadak of Bengal This is done for propitiating 
the ram god Indra for the downpour ncccssan for a 
fme harxTs* \ pnnee is deputed b> the king to 
Jinjwsonate Sakra and be mkrt his lessons at a 
temple On the daj of the fete large arena is selected 
for a high Swing and the huntan Indra \nth angelic 
rliendants starts the Swing Those who moan! it 
gi\x an acrobatic performance to the delight of the 
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public and the extent to which they are successful m 
their acts, determines the inches of run that will full 
during the season This festival attracts a gay crowd 
like the occasion of paddoching of elephants in 
Ayodhya (in Siam ) 

The Buddhist fetes are connected directly with the 
life of Sn Buddha or with some miraculous incidents 
which are believed unfalteringly to have happened 
during his earthlv sojourn These are related to his 
birth, his attaining the knowledge of Nirv’ana and 
his gieat passing awaj, all of which are supposed to 
have happened on the Vaishakha Purnima 

Ihere are other ceremonies vvliich relate to the 
reltgion preached b> Sak>ammn The erection of a 
new shrine, the feeding of its inmates aud the annual 
clothing of the Bhikhsus and other pious nets arc 
celebrated with unusual jubilation It is natural 
that ardent Buddhists like the Siamese take cverj 
opportiinitv to earn religious ment bj founding 
nionasteries and places of worship winch would 
commemorate their forbears or serve ns illustrations 
to their descendants The annual clothing div has 
its expenses largclj coiitnbutctl from the roval 
trcasiirj and it is Ins representatives who arc given 
charge of distributing wcaniig apparels to the priests 
on lichalf of their monarch 

There is also a season for fasting which tikes 
plicc when the monsoons are in full swing In the 
month of Jnlj the monks are not supposed to move 
outdoo' but remain fasting, prujang and occupvang 
themselves vrith dcvotioual exercises The la> public 
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also sliarc m a restricted sense these religions obser- 
^•ances , thej Msit various shnnes and monasteries 
■witli food for their inmate and itinerant Bhikhsus Trho 
haie no fixed abodes, are proMded with temponary 
shelters 

Besides tliese there are quite a number of less 
important religious ceremonies marked in the calendar 
There a'u two dajs set apart annuallj to an occasion 
which IS neither religious uor secular but its import 
auce IS mainly due to the fact that it is concerned with 
roral authority Here again the Brahmanas take the 
lead and not the monks These Hindu priests are 
maintained at the expense of the court and are 
supposed to impart b\ magic to potable water, some 
power which would enable the soxereign to discn 
mmate the lo>al from the treacherous The oath, of 
allegiance is thus drunk in Sum either m the presence 
of the monarch in the metxopohs or lu that of his 
represeatatii es la the proi inces If the person dnnk 
ing it bears til iviU against the king he wiU meet a 
painful end , otheiWTse he is bound to prosper What 
exermay be the hidden force of these charms there is 
no doubt that it has a gruesome effect on the morals 
of those who ha\e e\ul motivesa gainst the State 

Some of the ceremonies winch are witnessed to-daj 
like the Swing festival curiously remind one of similar 
things obsened still lu our country We ha\e often 
watched young folks as well as elderly people taking 
delight m floating small lighted canoes made mostly 
of the bark of banana plant in the ewning on the 
Ganges "ienra ago this was introduced to the court 
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circ e at Bangkok and the ro>'al ]adics lia\e since then 
up the practice The Siamese being artistic by 
their women gi\e gorgeous shapes to these 
ig te floats and fill them with flowers, fruits and 
candies 

For histrionic representation the people of Siam 
ave a fine taste Cunouslv enough fo** most of their 
^pertoire, this Buddhist nation relies luaiuly on the 
Sanskrit epics and the Hindu Puranas The stage 
and Its accessories were rather defective but the 
Western influence has been very beneficial to the 
Siamese dramatic performances in this direction 
Like the English stage at Shakespeare s time the earlv 
20th centurj Siamese theatre contained onlr a raised 
dias and the time and the place elements of a drama 
tv ere entirely left to the imagination of the auditorium 
There are still certain popular performances which 
like the Bengali ‘J^itra arc full of musical interludes 
and contain in addition to the mam pauranic theme 
manj burlesque sketches of contemporary ev ents 

If the Siamese have similar customs like the 
Balinese in the disposing of dead bodies, their shadow 
plays and puppet shows ofler a sinking parallel to the 
Javanese Waj-aug The Siamese too have the same 
grotesque cancaturc of human anatomy, made of tiuii 
leather painted with gaudy colours to represent the 
heroes and the heroines of the Hindu m^thologj 

If the stage js mainly left to male inipcrsointor*!, 
dancing has been entirclj in charge of girls Everv 
Siamese loves to w itness the classical poses which arc, 
bj the wav, borrowetl from the old Hindus, these 
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gir!s are tnmed from tlieir childhood o’" it 
•would not be possible for them to ha\e supple limbs 
or light bodies There is nothing lasci\ lous in these 
dances as some foreigners ore fim to interpret these 
gestures and poises which are not onh difficult to 
execute but ire meant to giie plnsical expression to 
the nobler emotions of life 

The musical instruments of the Siamese are vurious 
and are niostlj adapted from the Aia-an and the Sfongol 
Wind and string accompaniments The rest of the 
Siamese band mav haw been innowtion from Arabia 
or Egypt Thej are certainh of strange shape hut 
are charming in their melodious effects These include 
instruments like our khanjauis, jaltarangas, teems 
and mndangas But to appreciate them fuUj and 
comprehend critically the different uotes and cadence 
require people more proficient than us m this parti 
cular branch of science 

Old drawings and paintings which include mural 
and wood decorations are mostlv lost owing to their 
devastation bv Siam's neighbours One thing may 
be said with respect to these arts that th^ are stiU 
far behind la technique to those found m China or 
Japan Here and there one maj see some slinne- 
walls xiamted with figures taken from actne and still 
lives, but they lack the finesse of perspective. 

In wood work the Siamese do not possess the 
same intricate skill of their erstwhile enemj, ‘he 
Burmese who have plentv of teak for that purpose 
But all the same they do produre some beautiful wood 
carvings lu Siam even in modem times, which find 
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appreciation even in the eves of critical Westerners 
The lacquer ivork displays the high technical skill of 
the Siamese craftmen but they will soon lose their 
deftness if the buying public patronize more and more 
the imported goods of the same description Some 
of the old lacquer work is remarkable for its beautr 
and probably this art the Siamese learned first from 
the Chinese 

Silver wares and gold ornaments there are m Siam 
of various tjpes and of innumerable designs These 
crafts were mostlj inspired bj the Hinduized monarchs 
of Java who loved to produce lasting objects darts m 
precious metal Hence antique utensils and fancj 
articles which once were heaped on images for adora 
tion and which used to excite the cupidity of Siam’s 
neighbours are still discovered among the relics of 
A)*odhva and elsewhere At present the old designs 
are repeated but with new vanations to capture the- 
iinaginatiou of the fair sex But ev’cti in thn tloniaiu 
the religious background is not totallj disregarded 
All embossed figures on silver and gold, work some 
diMne being cither from the Hindu or from the 
Buddhist scriptural legends Often the pious buv 
them because it is nn act of ment to buj a religions- 
token sucJi as effig) of Amitablui and Avalokitcswara 
Metaphorical nicidenis liU n god of lightning m hot 
pursuit of n n\ niph o- fabulous creatures like demons 
S.C are not lacking from the gold or silver-smith's 
vrork, who still strive to niaintam the ^me high level 
as their forefather once reached under the guidance 
efthe Dakslunapcitha artists. 
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•^Hes the stock of superlatives at our comiaa”^* 
Smiilarlj, the jpant Buddhanuirti atPhraPato®® 
light quartz left us gaping revercntlv at it We 
not understand how this hard material could be rubb 
•and carved mto five interlocking pieces vrhen the 
present dav heavy machinerv was beyond the dream 
of these people Hav e thev now totallv forgotten the 
secret craftmanship of sculpture of this tvpe ^ 

1<wiiow the Siamese had their first lesson from the 


Hindus whose temples can still be seen in Sukhodij^v 
Si^’ankaloka section, the next was from those who 
introduced the two schools of Buddhism tn between 
Ars-tnised and Mongohsed groups of tnbes like the 
Mous, the Khmers, the I,aos The Thais and others 
modified Uie pnmat> sources and der eloped a special 
leehuique of theirs, which ther took the first opportu 
mty to impose upon the p-ople they subjected 

®^“^P^'are the gre\ green limestone was found 
less obdurate than Uie quartz and similar stones but 
the r^ sandstones was at last found to be the most 
miitable of aU materials for chisel work The Pre- 
Khmer Ardhananmurti is really beautiful as some of 
the toest Vishnu or Buddha images of later and more 
dev eloped period 


All these have a great significance to our country 
avhere mtolerenee of one another s spiritual ideas has 
environed the Indian s feelings with hatred and 
rancour bom of narrow communahsm Had the 
prahmanas hated and attempted to repudiate w hat the 
puddhists evolved as new school of thought and 
culture Siam at least would not have been able to 
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"boast of her splendid architectwre nor could her 
present monarch reign peacefully o\er dnerse groups 
■of people, some of "whom are poles asunder from one 
another in religion and custom Could we take this 
ideal from the people of Siam, we would be onh doing 
■ourselves justice 


Indo*Chma 

Hindu China* or Indo-China consists of fi\e 
provinces, rtx (11 Tonkin on the north, (2) Atinam 
in the middle or centre (in ancient times there ivas a 
Hindu kingdom on the south of Aonam , there is 
mention of a Hindu king, named. Sn Mara, m the 
■Vo-Chanh luscnption of the second centrui A D , 
(3) Laos on the west, (4t Katnboja, Kambuja or 
Cambodia is in the west (from a perusal of the 
"Mahabharata, we learn that Sudakshina, Pnnce of 
Kamboja, with hts armj , joined the Kaunia side in 
the Kurukshetra War There is meutiou of Kamboja 
in ancient Sansknt literature), (5) Cochra China is on 
the south Of tliese Cochin China IS a French colom, 
other four proiinces are Tnbularv States There is 
a French Resident m each of these four States On 
the north of Indo-Chim is China On the south and 
east extends the China sea and on the west are Siam 
(Thailand) and Shan States of Burma The area of 
Indo-Chma is 2,80,000 square miles and its population 
IS about 2 30 00 000 

•H or San^lcnt x was often changed into Greet as Cngljs*! I 
in pronunciation, as for instance Hurfustan into Indosthan. 
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sioii of all that occurred to them jn tlie past Until a 
few years ago, the people often showed a strange 
apathj to archaeological studies and most of these 
rums lay hidden m thick tropical overgrowtli The 
sites had therefore to be discovered, jungles cleared 
and proper authorities set up for sj stematic studies of 
these ruins which ha\e cpicted some \~iluible infer 
mations They were catalogued and placed in Jluseum 
erected at the spot 

There were at least nine schools of sculpture 
and architecture of which the mam spnngs of 
inspiration were the Ar\-ans and the Jfongols All 
the old states, Sukhodaj-a, Swankaloka Lopbun (lA 
^’apurl), Suplnnbun, Rathbun and a host of others 
belieied m creating something whidi would surpass 
the existing or rcccntl> destroyed buildings and figures 
Thus if a foreign or internecine was dc\ 2 statcd one 
capital, the people as soon as thev settled dou u to a 
more normal condition, would start rebuilding The 
new capital would soon be croarded with pagodas, 
awts, palaces avlijch would be undertaken with a 
Meav to reproduce not onh tlicoldglor> but inipro\-e 
claborateh upon them Tins artistic impulses has 
l>cen thoroiigJv manifest in the present incfupolis 
which replaced \>odhya as capital m 1765 \ V 
Within a ccntiir> and a Italf. the at) of Itangkok has 
grown up to be cue of the most beautiful cities of the 
last Its canalised water wa)s its riser market and 
bait i>op ilatiori are just os attract:\-e to strangers as 
It* Ixamiful temple of the I merald lluddha. iLs Vat 
Rajaboplir and its I'ning To recapitubtc what abler 
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authonties than ourselves lia\e already bnlliantly dealt 
with -R ould be in our opinion worse than useless, but 
to e our readers an idea of how the a anous temples 
and pieces of sculpture we saw oursda es impressed us 
would be interesting 

The huge spire cndiug in a Tnsula like spike that 
can be seen from afar is the topmost part of the Vat 
Amn The single column which has at its expanded 
base similar spires is of the eastern style of architec- 
ture, which often surmounted the Brahmana Maudirs 
of tbe old But at the base among the tiers that arc 
ever increasing in dimensions, there is a statue in one 
of the most dignified poses, welcoming the poor, the 
sick and the sorrowful within its blissful walls Like 
New York sk3 scrapers the size of the mam building 
extends all round as we near the ground The starting 
roofs, gable fronts and caned terraces are too 
euonnous for our conception The men who 
weie responsible for these wonderful creations must 
have had unlimited energj at their disposal and we 
can only imagine how patient they must hav’e been 
to have executed all those Buddhamurtis that we 
found in one of the corridors of prajer temple How 
natural they looked The exactness of each figure 
was really amazmg and one would be reminded of the 
Sv’aj'amvara ceremony of Damayauti when all her 
heavenly suitors bore the same appearance as that 
of her earthly lov cr Nala If we simply desenbe the 
Temple of Emerald Buddha (a replica of winch was 
probably taken to Ava by Burmese) as something 
tnrrtUiaAwcvay ww JihaV 
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sehes the stock of superlatives at our comntand. 
Siniilarlj', the ^ant Buddhamurti at Phra Patoin of 
light quartz left us gaping reverentlv at it Wc could 
not understand how this hard material could be rubbed 
and carved into five interlocking pieces when the 
present dav heavy niachinerv was bevond the dream 
of these people Have thev now totally forgotten the 
secret cmftmanship of ‘fctilptnrc of this tvpe ? Wc 
know the Siamese had their first lesson from the 
Hindus whose temples can still be seen in Snkhodajn 
Swankaloka. section, the next vras from thase vrho 
introduced the two schools of Buddhism, m bctvrcen 
Arjnmzed and ^^OIlgollsed groups of tribes like the 
Mens, the Khmers, the Laos The Thais and others 
inodifie<l Ihc pnman sources and developed a special 
technique of theirs, whiclithev took the first opportti 
iiity to impose upon the people the} siibjcctctl 

In sculpture the grev green limestone was found 
less olxlurvte than the quartz and smiHar stones but 
tlie r«l sandstones was at last found to be the most 
suitable of all materials for chisel work The Pre- 
Khmer Anlhamnimirli is rcalh beautiful as sonic of 
the finest Vishnu or ITudclha images of later and more 
slcvelopcsl pcricKl 

All these have a great significance to our co intn 
where intolcTnce of one another’s ifpjnlual ideas has 
environed the Indians feelings with Intrcd nnd 
rancour bom of inrrow conniunalisni Hal tlie 
H-ahmanas hated nnd nttemp'ctl to repudiate whs* t’ c 
HmMh'sts cvohol at new school of thought and 
ctUace Svxux at bra.*.* taae Vwi aWeVo 
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"boast of her splendid architecture uor could her 
present monarch reign peacefully o\ er di\ erse groups 
of people, some of -whom are poles asunder from one 
another in religion and custom Could we take this 
ideal from the people of Siam, we would be only doing 
■ourselves justice 


Indochina 

Hindu China* or Indo-Chini consists of fi\e 
provinces, ti? (1) Tonkin on the north (2) Annarn 
in the middle or centre (m ancient times there was a 
Hindu kingdom ou the south of Annaoi , there is 
mention of a Hindu king, named. Sri Alara, lu the 
Vo-Chanh luscnption of the second cenCniv A D, 
(3) Laos on the west, (4i Kainboja Kambuja or 
Cambodn is m the west (from a perusal of the 
ilahabhanta we learn that Stidakshma Prince of 
Kamboja, with his aruiv, joined the Kaumiasidein 
the Kurukshetra War There is mention of Kamboja 
in ancient Sansknt Iiteriture), (5) Cochin China is on 
the south Of these Cochin China is a French coloni 
other four provinces are Tributary States There is 
n French Resident in each of these four States On 
the north of Indo-Chim is China On the south md 
oast extends the China sea and on the west are Siam 
(Thailand^ and Shan Stales of Bn rim The area of 
Indo-Chma is 2 80 000 square miles and its population 
IS about 2 ^0 CK) 000 


•H or Saniknt % was olten changed Into Greek as English 1 
in pronunciation as for instance H ndostan into Indosthan. 
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Probablv to^'ards the midd/e of the second centun 
B C the Aunamese came from Southern China and 
settled down m Tonkin, near the mouth of the Red 
n\ er Their language, manners, customs and religion 
are like those of the Chinese In the opinion of 
historians tlie Cambodians are the descendants of the 
Bwhmer race, living on the a alley of the Mekong ri\er 
Their appearance, manners and customs are similar 
to those of the Siamese The Hindus established their 
coIon> in Indo-China two thousand years ago It 
contains rich ores of lead, wolfram, tin, graphite, 
phosphate, gold, silver and of other precious stones. 
The kingdom of Annam consists of North Annam 
and Tonkin The Chinese conquered the country and 
ruled o%cf it for twelve hundred > ears from 268 B C 
to 930 A D Annam regained its independence in 
938 A D and conquered Champa m 1471 A D TJie 
ancient kingilom of Kamboja extended from the 
mouth of the river Mekong up to Tciiassenm on the 
Bay of Bengal and to Southern Annam (Champa) 
According to the opinion of historians, the Hindus 
first established their colon} outside India in Funan 
r*t>m inscriptions and ancient Chinese annals nc 
learn that an Indian Brahmin, named Kaundin}^ first 
established a Hindu colon} in Funan in the first 
century A D European scliloars are oftheopimon 
that the Hindu Ro}^!! D}aiast} of Funan ams clcs 
ceiided from an Indian Brahmin named Kaundmva 
He married Princess Soma, daughter of the Kaga 
king At that time Kamboja ^vxs included withm 
rmnn for this Kaundinan ivas the first Hindu king 
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of Funan as i^ell as of Kamboja In the second 
century A. D the kings of Funan adopted the title 
of*‘Varman In the third century A D Fan Chan, 
Ling of Funan, s^nt a royal en\ ov to India It tras 
about the vea’- 240 A D five yea*'s afte- the afore- 
said event. Fan Seura Ling of Funan receiv ed a rovul 
envoj from India and another from the Chinese 
Emperor Tovrards tlie middle of the fourth centurj 
A D Chandana Ling of Fnnan, sent an envoy to 
the Chinese court 

There exists a written record of the arrival of 
mother Kaundmja in Funan some time towards the 
end of the fifth centurv A D This second Kauu 
dmjti was the religious and social reformer of 
Kamboja Some time towards the latter half of 
the fifth centurj A D the king of Funan sent a 
Sannyasin named Sahya Kagasena to the Chinese 
Emperor Dunng this time the divinity and glorj 
of the Pirvatipati Stva spread m Funan Nagasena 
preached the dniaitv of Siva before the Emperor of 
China About the ongin of the name of ‘Kamboja 
French scholars maintain that Alaharaln Kambu was 
the founder of the Kamboja kingdom The Lings 
of the roval dvnastv of Kamboja are known to be 
the descendants of 'Maliarshi Kambu and a celestial 
nymph named Slira Towards the first half of the 
sixth centurv A D Kamboja te\ olted against Pnnan 
and threw off its vokc Thus an independent Hindu 
kingdom was established m Kamboja learn the 

following from an inscription of 608 A D 

“Havung received a Shnia (spear) from the 
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foremost of the Brahmins, Ashwathwama, 5on of 
Drona, the chief of the Brahmins, Kaundmya, installed 
that Shula in this place (Bhavapura) The daughter 
of the Naga king g^rew anxious and that daughter 
of the Kaga king named Soma is known to be the first 
Governess of our dynasty on earth She lived an 
emotional and devotional life in the human world, 
and Kaundinya, the foremost of the Brahmins, 
married her for the performance of (domestic duties) 
the religious rites of a householder Divine will for 
the fulfilment of future events is beyond the com 
prehension of the miud 

In 166 A D the, envoj of the Roman Emperor, 
Marcus Aurehus landed m Tonkm In the second 
century A D the Gre^ geographer Ptolem> wrote 
a geographical account of Indo-Chma Arabian and 
Persiau travellers had wntten elaborate accounts of 
Indo-China m the eleventh century A D In the 
thirteenth century A D Marco Polo recorded an 
account of Tonkin and Champa The Portuguese 
navngator Vasco-da Gama first brought about a con 
tact with Europe and Soutli Eastern Asia Vasco-da 
Gama landed on the Cape of Good Hojic in South 
Africa on the 12th of November 1497 and arrived at 
Calicut in India in May 1498 A D In August 
1511 A D he conquered IMalacca and arrived in 
Canton in 1514 A D After the conquest of 
Malacca, Portuguese envo}S came to tlie court of 
Siam Since then Christian missionaries entered in 
to Indo-Chma and from 1550 A D Christian 
preaclters began to preach Chnstianit> m knmboja 
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First of all, the head of the Christian Church in 
Malacca came to Indo-China Father Diago Adurate 
arrived m Cochin China between 1593 and 1596 In 
1626 A D Father Baldmotte of Italj and Father 
Alexander de-Rhodes of France came to Tonkin 
At that time an institution named Societe Des 
j\Iissons Etiaugleves was founded in Pans and its 
members Msited Indo-China and China Xu 1641 
A D a Dutch en\oy armed at the capital of Laos 
kingdom, Vieng Chau King Louis XIV of France 
sent an ambassador to Ayodhj-a, the then capital of 
Siam, to its king, Phra Narai, between 1685 and 
1687 -I D From this time commerce between Indo- 
China and Europe began to spread 

In 1887 a French Goaentof General was appoint 
ed for Indo-Chiua and Cochin China was turned into 
a Preach colouj and along with this Kamboja, 
Annam and Tonkin were reduced to tributan states 
In 1893 Laos ins annexed to ludo-Chiin On the 
31st of July 1898 Indo-Chim -was brought under 
French domination 

On the morning of the 23rd of Marcli 193o I left 
Bangkok, the capital of Siam at 7 30 bj tram and 
at 4 p M reached Aranva Pradeslia that constitutes 
the frontier of Siam and Kamboja Sienireap is 
one hundred miles from tlie aforesaid Aranj-a Pra 
desha and its fare in motor bus is six piastres The 
bus, I tra\ elled bj , stopped near an Annamese hotel 
at about 8 r M at night A boy of this Iiotel by 
clapping his palms gesticulatnigly, indicated "come, 
if you want to lie down *’ The boy took down uiy 
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bedding and trunk from the bus arid proceeded to 
wards the hotel and I followed him in silence 

When the proprietor of the hotel appeared I 
asked him in English, **Does any Indian live here ? 
Thereupon the hotel keeper said something to the 
boj which was quite unintelligible to me except the 
word Andu (Hindu or Indian) The boy then went 
out and called in an Indian gentleman to the hotel 
This gentleman acts here as a guide I told him, 
“I ha\e come from distant India to see the 
ancient Hindu temples of Kamboja but I have not 
got anv money with me because it is my practice not 
to take from anybodj anything more than the actual 
fare from one place to another The Paiaatipatx Sn^a 
has been graciously pleased to enable metoobsene 
this vow up till now ’ 

The gentleman replied ‘ Don t >ou worrj jour 
sdf about that I shall tell the hotel keeper and he 
won t charge > ou anything 

The gentleman then went away The hotel 
keeper unlocked a room for me I kept mj higgage 
there and went for a bath After my bath on return 
ing to mj room I found upon the table a cocoanut 
fruit ixamted vMtli red colour I thought that it n as 
a custom to keep a cocoanut in the room when a 
guest arrived at the hotel While thus surmising 
this and that about the cocoanut I vns quite matlvcr 
tentlj exanumng it with nivjiands At those inovo- 
menu of mv hands half of the cocoanut shell opened 
apart, and to mv delightful surprise I found a snnll 
kettle containing hot tea. Here the cocoanut shell la 
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used as a thermoflask I retired to my bed after 
taking the tea 

On the following morning as I ■was strolling 
in front of the hotel, a gentleman came out from an 
opposite tea shop on seeing me He was a resident 
of Pondicherry He asked me in broken English, 
whence I hid come, why I had come and similar 
other questions And I replied to his queries as far 
as it was possible After hearing my answers, the 
gentleman said, "Sir, I wiU eat you m the morning ” 
Later on after taking my bath I went to that gentle- 
man s house and took «i> morning meal there After 
the meal was o\ er I asked him, “Can you arrange for 
m> seeing the ancient Hindu temples of this place ? ‘ 
He answered, “Certamly I shall engage for>oua 
cjcle-nckshaw, that rickshaw puller will show you 
all the temples and I shall pay the fare ’* 

Siemreap is a small village, standing on the 
Tiier of the same name Here are two or three 
indigenous and a European hotel On the other side of 
the river there stand Katnbcgan hamlets consisting of 
wooden houses The people of those tillages are 
inostlt agriculturists 

On the morning I proceeded from Siemreap in a 
cjcle-nckshaw to see the chief architectural glory of 
Kamboja, Angkor Vat, the flimous temple of V isluiu, 
h ing at a distance of 13 kilometres from the place 
Parama Vishnuloka Sutyyavarman II, a great 
detotec of Vishnu, built Angkor Vat m the twelfth 
centuia A D Angkor Vat is perhaps the biggest 
temple in the world, at least it is one of the biggest 
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shrines. On the first storey of the temple X'arious 
incidents and events described in the Ramaj-ana, 
Mahabharata, Harivamsa and other Sanskrit puranas 
have been wonderfully engraved on the stone-walls. 
The second storey contains Pustakasrama (libraries) 
and on the third storey stands tlie shrine of Vishnu, 
represented with six arms. Angkor Vat consists of 
three storeys. Even after seeing this vast temple for 
four consecutive days my impression was that I had 
seen verj’ little of this huge shrine. 

The ancient capital of Kamboja is Angkor Thom 
or Yashodharapura. Paramasivaloka Yasho^’a^^a^, 
a great devotee of Siva, built Angkor Thom in the 
ninth century A. D. A very big and a verj' high 
temple called Bayon, stands in the centre of the 
capital. King Jayavarman VII built this temple. 
Scenes of the political and social life of the 
Kambojaus of the tenth century A. D. are engrain on 
the stone walls of the Bayou. The lemple of Prakhan 
was built in the eleventh century. Various incidents 
of the Ramaj-ana and Srikrislma’s life are chiselled 
on its "walls. 

For several day.s I obser\-ed the ruins of the 
ancient temples round about Angkor Vat. Each day 
I started in the morning, and came back to Siemreap 
in the evening. There is a shop in front of Angkor 
Vat, where’ plantains and green cocoanuts are sold. 

In the moniing I fed upon those fruits and at night 
I took my meal in the house of the Pondicheriy' 
gentleman. 

After leaving Siemreap ia a bus a! S A, a. ia 
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the morning^ I reached Phnom-penh, atadistance^of 
about tvro hundred mtles, at 4 p sr m the afternoon 
From the bus, I got upon a rickshaw and said, “Tiem 
Bombai , » e the shop of a Bombay merchant The 
rickshaw puller took me to the Gadi of a Chetti 
The Chettis deal in nione> lending business all o\ er 
Iwatnboja 

Phnom penh is the present capital of Cambodia 
It stands on the site named Chaturmukha on the bank 
of the Ifekong nver This new capital was built in 
1372 A D The seat of the Goiemment again 
returned to Angkor Thom, but it was again removed 
to Phuom penh m 1434 A D and since then it has 
been the capital of Kamboja 

Anaent inscnptions of Kamboja statues of 
stone and oil paintings ha\e been presen ed in the 
musenm of Phnom penh The following incidents 
of the Ramayana are painted (fresco) on the walls 
of Vat prah keo Genealogj of the solar dynasty , 
Rama Avatar (incarnation) and the e\ents of His boy 
hood, breaking of the Haradhanu (bowofHaraor 
S»a) , maxnage with Sita , fourteen years eiale on 
His father’s wishes , His life in the Dandaka Forest 
abduction of Sita by Rivana , arrival of Rama m 
the Kapi kingdom (kingdom of the apes) and His 
friendship with Sugnva, Ling of the Kapis , His 
arrival near the Island of I,aQka (Ceylon) , siege of 
the aforesaid usland , rescue of Sita , His return 
with Sita to Ayodhya and the e\ ents of the rest of 
His life tiH His departure to heaven 
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From Phnom pent I came to SniRon in a btis 
Saigon IS the capital of Cochin China It was 
occupied by the French on the 17th February l8o9 
A D 


Champa 

It \ns on the 30th August 1936 that I had 
entrained at the Saigon Station at 6 a sr in the 
morning The railway tram reached Phan rang at 
about 3 P ir in the aftenioon On the waj one could 
see from a distance the ruins of some ancient temples 
on the hills in Phan ri and Phan thiet Phan rang is 
two hundred miles away from Saigon 

I was the only Indian among iny fellow passengers 
who were all Annaraese As I was walkmg out of the 
station at Phan rang (Sanskrit Panduranga) I avas 
accosted with great courtesy by l\Ir Makhmat Khan 
a Pathan gentleman He wanted to learn where I had 
come from When I told him that I had come from 
Saigon to seethe temples he was overjojed and most 
cordiallj invited me to put np at his place Together 
we reached his house This gentleman worked in the 
railway I put up m> belongings in his house and 
started to look on the temples — which could be seen 
at some distance from the station 

In far off days Phan rang was a big port of 
Champa It was called Panduranga About halft 
mile off from the station was a hill on which stood 
these^erj ancient temples Two of these were smaller 
m sire and had no images in them The temples 
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■were called “Po-Klang Rai” which seems to be a 
■debased transliteration of the Sanskrit word, Sri 
Lingaraja The temples were in rums The Chams 
have erected a new guest house near the temples 
These Chams, as the people of Champa are called, 
come from near bj villages to offer their worship in 
these shrines The mam temple is of Lingaraja Sii’a 
A fine image of Sn*a IS placed on the arch o\er the 
main gate It should be noted here that the sculpture 
of Jaa a and Cambodia haa e certain peculiar features 
which work out modification which the original has 
undergone m the hands of local artists and sculptors 
The image ofSia-ahas six hands The topmost two 
hands hold the thunder and the lotus, ttie middle ones 
hold the axe and the pot It is difficult to find out 
what the lowest two hands hold As one enters the 
temple, one finds the image of Nandi In front of 
this image is to be seen the JluLhalmga and three 
elephants curved m stone It is surmised tint the 
King Jarai'arinan HI bad this temple built in 1300 
AD A few images are found on the outer walls of 
the temples. The Chains still chant some mantras 
at the time of worship One can easfli detect a 
debased form of Sanskrit to be the language of the 
mantras As for example — ^ nrhvr iitwnuwi 
^ i fiwwi ^ I ^ firan biv i 

Four inscriptions can ed on stone hai e been found 
in these temples 

The next morning ne went out to see the town 
The town was small and tid> Wc came to a shop 
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owned by a Madrasee {i^utleman. He showed ffreat 
joy at seeinfj ns and invited ns to dine at his place. 
After dinner we went to see the village of the Chams. 
At about a mile from the station one comes to a 
Muhammadan Cham village. The people there are 
vei^' poor. One scarcely £iids an)* difference in dress 
or in language between the Hindu and the 
jrohaminedans. From this place we went to the 
Hindu Cham village about a mile away. We entered 
one of the houses. The master of the house took us 
into a room inside the house. When told that we were 
Indians on a visit to his country, he asked us if we 
had seen the temples and if we could read the inscrip- 
tions on them. On being told that we could not read 
them, he very kindly obliged us by repeating the 
mantras. Unfortunately for me, I could not under- 
stand any word beyond *Om and Swaha’ ( ^ and ) 
used in the whole recitation. The total number of 
Chams in Annum is about 30,000 of whom the Hindus 
are 20,000 and the Muslims 10,000. 

Traces . of the influence of Sanskrit on the 
language of the Clunns can still be detected in their 
every-^y speech. I would like to refer to Dr. P. C. 
Bagchi's book "Bharat and Indo-China," Pp. 77-78 
in which he has pointed out the debt of Cham \-oca- 
bulary to Sanskrit. A few examples are given below 
in the names of directions — 

510 , iuR I And again 
in the names of the days — ol»i— ) mrar, 
go-go. fsto— ^5 (sTorffi), ow, (*hot) nfo. otflro— 
(tfd 0 ?t. ; OTt— otorr (siot). ersn— 

I 
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we .tun^ea 

following started at about ♦ Ham 

ftoe. Phen.^. 

we came to Nab trang. 4 .tit « .o« kindU 

Madmsee gentleman / „„,e ,o see the 

temole in P&-nagan a u ^ w«fylt«h'' Ven 

a Frenchman and I 0° J an 

much surprised, I asked In . ^ ^ 

lnd,an v He sa.d doaou 

again pnt him J Dd vou hnaae i^he-e 

belong!" .‘''fo? Yes I Malie, is m 

North lmenca".”Th= ^"t'eman stared ^rdatjo 

;“earmardr:^«;\J^ 

Cr H:-:fona. 

r'lo'nT.n^vtch iToehrf m, things I ™ 

fiN not hnowing how to '""''J , /them, was 

people whose language to me. lihe mi 

la-gon On loohmg at the str«t I 
French MiUtan Offieer ^mg ba^m a moto 
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temples. He cvcr>* courteously hired a rickshaw for 
me and directed the puller to take me to the temple 
and back aj^in to the hotel. For this I had to pay 
■40 cents. The daily charges at the hotel were 
SO cents. 

Nah-trang is a beautiful city. The river skirts 
it in the north before running into the bay.’ On the 
other bank of the river the hills rise high. On them 
are to be found the ruins of ‘ancient Kauthara ( wizrr ). 
The inhabitants are Annatnese — the villages are few 
and scarce. The rickshaw jingled along crossing a 
bridge or two in its course. The scene all around is 
charming— particularly ndir the bridge where the 
river broadens out into the sea. The river slopes are 
covered with forests— the hills rear their heads through 
the foliage. Steps on the hills lead one upwards till 
on reaches a huge quadrangle. On this level spot are 
to be found the si.\ temples. Two of these are in 
complete ruins. A very small temple confronts one 
as the steps end. There is a phallic image of Siva 
inside this. Another temple is larger. This one has 
a phallic image of Siva with two stone elephants, one 
on each side of it. The oldest of the temples was 
sacred to Kauthara Devi or Bhagavati. The image 
is sculptured in stone. The Annamese have covered 
the image of Bhagavati with an image of Buddha. 
Behind the main temple is a small temple containing 
“Gouri-Pith”. In front of the main temple, a little 
below the level there are sixteen columns. Of these 
eight have broken down— the rest are yet intact. 

The temple commands the view of the city of 
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Nah thnng and its surroundings The China Sea 
stretches in front lending an entrancing effect on 
the •whole scene 

The oldest inscription probahlj dating back to 
the second ceuturj of the Christian era was discoaered 
in Vo-chanh a place close by Champa It runs 
) SI ^ (v ) »i ( ) aiST I The 

largest number of itiscriotions have been discovered in 
the City of Po-nagara 

These inscnptions are dated between the eighth and 
the thirteenth centuries Thej are endences to the 
fact that the ancient city of Po nagara was the camtal 
of Kauthara 

\fter seeing the temples I came back to Nab 
trang I went to the local market It iras like those 
in our land Various kinds of vegetables and salads 
fish and meat cocoanuts green and npe and fruits 
like custard plantain and papya were to be found 
in plenty As in Siam Cambodia and Ja\a the 
Annamese of Nah trang relish \ anous kinds of 
sweets prepared from nee ground to powder Their 
use probabh spread from South India to Champa 

By signs and a oice I at last succeeded m making the 
proprietor of the hotel understand that I wanted him 
to arrange for mj going to Qumhon He quemed with 
pantomimic gestures whether I would go by railway 
or motor bus Motor bus "was decided upon and 
early at 6 A m next morning I boarded the bus for 
Tuj Hoa Here I had to change the bus Here again 
there is a temple on a hill It ts half in rums and Ins 
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1:0 iin'ige inside. It is notetrortlu that all the temples 
of Champa ^rerc erected on lulls or elei’ated spots 

At J2-30i> M. the bus started and it reached 
Qumhon at 4 r. m. in the afternoon I boarded .a 
rickshaw and bawled out ‘Ticni Boinbai' — whicli 
means the shop of a Bombaa man The* rickshaav* 
puller took me to the shop of a Sindhi "entlenian 
The Smdhis all oaer Annam deal in articles of fashion 
.and luxury. All Indians arc welcome to their houses 
These gentlemen arrange for the messing of the 
guests 

Here again I saw a pair of dilapidated temples 
a\ithout any images m them Pieces of stones were 
strewn all around The spires had broken down 

The road leading from Nah trang to Qunihon 
IS charming It passes tlirough well tilled corn fields 
and then curves round the beach of the sea Prom 
Quinhon, I reached Tourane tna elhng bi train from 
3 p 31 till 9 p ni in the night Here I took up my 
quarters at the shop of S Ktippaswami As one 
travels by train towards Qumhon, one can see from 
the railway compartment a group of four or five * 
temples in Van Soiih About 20 kilometers from 
Qumhon stands the ancient temple of Vijava vefy 
near to the Bmh Dinh Station 

Champa formerly comprised four provinces — 
Kauthara, Vijaya, Pmdutanga and Amaravati. all 
ruled by one king Khan Hoa is the modern name of 
Kauthara Its capital stood near Nah tring Vijayn 
IS the Binh-Dmh of these days It liad its port at 
Srivinaya Amaravati now bears the name of Quang 



■Kaci, forxtjc*lv hannp «5 cvp taJ ImJnptjra Sitj 
^aJlJ•a, ano’hcrxw^ o^oJiVa po5«<rwn ctt«j«n‘e 
•Tims of Ii Irapjra. Now it can Iw idcmifictl w:tb 
Oonp Dnanp rear Qmnp mm Stmhaptin is near 
Tojrarjc J'o'* I'atilunniri aia* ior viHjeJjme the 
<npiial of Champa. 

Next won mp 1 went to aist* the Tojnnc 
Mnscum Here can I>c #eeii the pho'oprjphs ofalJ 
the temples of Clninpa , onpmal nnil ficsumlc casts 
and copies of nil the pods po«lclca»es, nnunals ha\e 
been iirescra-ed— as fo' example, the imapes of Sm, 
the plnlhc itiupe, the doo*- Leej>e^, Taro, Uina, 
Garuda, I^hcswara, Rjsln, Lahsmi, tjarassrau \ is 
aratarma, Ilrahma \ Lslmo. Slmnda, Nfakan Sunn, 
Apsan (dnine inmphs), danonp niaidcm, elephant 
Ralm, hull lion snake, Ituddha bita and \nnous 
other objects like decorated seats etc The twent%*-foiir 
handed Sjin ndinp on a Wick hull the four Jnudetl 
Sim, the oripin of Ilrahma from the iiasail of \ ishnn, 
Lakshmi with her four hands rcstinp upon 13 serpents, 
the dance of Sim of sjAteen hands, sixteen Snalinpas 
(the phalhc image) exhibited on a slab of stone four 
Sivadmgas m a Gouri Pith Ilcsidcsr these there arc 
many inscriptions cuned on stone pillars The images 
ore all made of stone. 

Wc entrained at 1 30 r at at 1 ourone and readied 
Hue at 6 r at ju thccacmnp This is the capital of 
Annam. Annaui is a tnbutaty kingdom to I ranee 
The cit> stands by a ruer The strand is laid out 
with gardens aliich contain a menagerie and fine seats 
Jbr MsitQifs Tiie middle of tlicroad is turfed witli 
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grass, the street running on both sides These roads 
are caHed botilexnrds A bridge Ins to be crossed to 
cuter the citj Oii the left hand side of the bndge 
there is a siinll garden ^^llt]c the market is held on 
the right A short vray from the bridge the street 
leading to the iiaHce begins towards the left Little 
ahead begins the moat and surrounding ramparts the 
circumference of which is six niles and a quarter 
The old toavn is situated within the walls The rojal 
palaces state offices the cemeteries of Annamite 
Emperors the Court of Justice and Klxai Dlim Museum 
a-e to be seen in the old cit> 

In this museum arc presen ed wooden boxes of 
\arious designs oil paintings aoinous articles of 
common use among Annamese in their worshij> 
generally made of China clay stone and brass In 
1928 last the Cham Department has been opened m 
this museum Various specimens of sculpture rela 
tmg to Champa have been brought oaer here from 
Tra keo 

The Annamese are a very neat and tidypeople 
industrious and having a taste for fashion and art 
They are more akin to the Chinese in their dress and 
manners The men wear turbans the womenfolk 
do their hairs up to that they look like turbans 
too The women take betels They are sociable 
and communicative ignonmee of the language of a 
foreigner does not deter them from trying to cona erse 
with him When they begin a talk three or four of 
them would begin at once and would not stop till 
answered I could not'follow their tongue and often 
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bawled out 'Atighisc — no — Francaise' They used 

to be verj crest-fallen on heanng^ this 

One day I Ind entered an Anuaniese \ dIage I ivas 
accosted b\ three or four of the bo\s As I could not 
make out their language I kept silent The number of 
bojs now began to swell They then began to pull mj 
clothes from all sides Not contGiit wtli this, many of 
them began to pelt stones at me Nev er before had I 
fallen m such a plight an>'where in Greater India 
like this 

The Lin mu Pagoda \yas about four kilometres 
away from Hue One goes there along the bank of 
the nter The place was enchanting Huge images 
of Buddha can be found in this pagoda Each of these 
images has a tndeut on the liead and bears a parti 
cular name 

As my tour m Champi came to a close I started 
towards Tonkin 


Sumatra 

Little IS known about the onginal inhabitants of 
the Netherland Indian archioelago, but it is general!} 
assumed that they were of the Papuan or Negnto race 
and not j et out of the neolithic age This race has 
been entirely replaced by the Malays who penetrated 
Sumatra and the other islands of the archipelago west 
of IVallace’s Line comingfrom South China by way 
of Farther India and Malaya These folk were from the 
\ery beginning a race of fearless seamen, acquainted 
witli the use of iron and well advanced m agriculture, 
3 
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especially the cultivation of nee. The natives now 
inhabiting these islands are usually known as the 
Polynesio-Malayan race 

About the beginning of the Christian era the 
Netherland Indian archipelago, and especially Sumatra, 
forming as it does one side of the Straits of Malacca, 
the trade-route par excellence between the peninsula 
of India and China, was much frequented by Hindu 
merchants Many of these established themselves 
permanently lu this island and exerted a deep and 
lasting effect on the culture of the native inhabitants 
In anaent documents it is reported that somewhere 
about 500 jears after Christ there was already a Hindu 
kingdom established in Sumatra, and all indications 
point to its having been set up not by conquest but 
rather m a fnendly manner by the luterpeiietration 
of the Hindus amongst the original inhabitants In 
Java Hindu kingdoms were also established, and it is 
remarkable that from the very beginning Sumatra 
became a centre of Buddhistic culture whereas East 
Java and Bah were centres of Brahmanism Since 
Sumatra lay on the busy trade-route, the kmgdoins set 
up there reached a high grade ofprospent>' before 
their neighbours Chinese records from the seventh 
century after Christ mention the kingdom of Tulang 
Bawang m what is now the North Lampongs and 
Malavu m the present Jambi os being important trade 
centres These lands were later invaidcd and about 
700 a d appear to be entirely in the hands of the 
kingdom of Snvijaya ruled by the dvnastj of the 
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Sliailenatas, of wiich the capital was m the neigh 
honrhood of the present day Paleinbang This kingdom 
sent Its ships to China and Inda and was centre of 

Buddhistic culture and science Banka was un er 
Its swaj and it founded a Buddhistic colony in 

Malacca, ercn Middle Jara was under its domination 
from about 700 to 800 A D ruled by Princes of the 
House of the Shailendras with the result that there 

too Buddhism (oftheMahajana type) flourished and 

great BuddhisUc religious monuments were bun o 
which the Borohudiir and Chandi Meudoot are the 


best known to the world at large 

It IS strange that in the site of the onginal king 

domnear Palembang so few buildings have sure lied 

They are onl; one small fragment (of a five stoned 
Buddhistie stupa) at Mliara Taktis in the ^^”2 
Highlands and a few isolated statues here and there 
in the hinterland of Padang Palembang Benklllen 
and Jamb, to be seen to dai and none of them m anj 
way comparable to the great temples of Jala 

During tlie neat century the Shailendras for some 
unknown reason withdrew from Jaira ^nt their king 

dom remained for ' X' 

_f t Ill the archipelago After that other 

powerful becan to win their itidepen 

•it-itesj outside Sumatra oegan lo 'wu r 

states ou Snvijaja was oiilj a 

deuce and ^ ^ance that came in the 
Tn ’’’rc^tnifu””- *e swaj of the powe-fnl 
J°"XL kingdom of Afajapahit while the rMt of 
iXaL.wasd.y.dednpmto small and ms.gnificaat 
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states This ■u'eikcninjj of the \*anous Hindu states 
not only in Sumatra but later also inja\amustbe 
attributed to the coming and spread of Islam This 
first implanted itself in Acheeii and spread thence to 
East Sumatra 'u here Muslim traders settled all over the 
countn Marco Polo, who spent some time in North 
Sumatra on his way home from China in 1292, relates 
that the important trading centre of Perlak was already 
at that time Muhammadan After North Sumatra, 
Malacca was the most important centre of Muham 
madaiusm, and it is thence bj way of Paleinbang and 
Java that the whole archipelago with the exception 
of Ball, which has ahvays remained a stronghold of 
Hinduism and where the Muhammadan is merely 
tolerated, was won to Islam The new Islamitic king 
doras now took the place formerly held by the state of 
Snvijaya From Acheen and North Sumatra and 
from Palembang m the east, Islam quickly spread 
Itself out o\er the coastal regions of Sumatra and 
penetrated into a part of the interior, but the Bataks 
like the Balinese neiersccumbed to this teaching 

When the Portuguese in 1511 under Albuquerque 
first landed m Acheen thqr found there a kingdom 
that was already powerful and that embraced during 
the course of the following century more and more 
of the east and west coasts of Sumatra They obtained 
permission to build a fort but soon afterwards, in 
1524 they were again driven out. Thev had more 
success m 1511 in Malacca which was also the head 
quarters of a powerful Malav state Here thev drove 
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ont the Pnnce Md founded n fortified P“‘ 
maintained themselves for 130 years The toce 
who was driven out settled ■" Jol'f = !^nri 

the capital of a mighty Malay Ungdom that retamri 

Its imimrtauce for several centuries and in the Mum 
of the following years spread its infiuencejvi 

wider over the Malay Pensinsnla and the Riouw^d 

Lingga archipelagoes and also over a large part of the 
east feast of Sumatia. as far 

boundaries of Acheen The middle and west« . pa.« 
of Sumatra were principally under 
the Princes of the MmangUbaus, J 

originaUv also Hindnistic, had 

plefelj IsUinised The northern hin.e hnd ^ 

fhabited bj the wild and heathen tnb« of 

while southern Sumatra now also 

mantle of Muhammad. dV® 

in the hands of one or other of the Javanese Ungdoms 

In broad outline this was the state nf 
Slimatr. when the Hollanders “n;!f_“Xr 

with that coiintn ^rongh the arninl of the Brothers 

Houtmanin \cheen on June .1st, 1533 

f -- i.r:rhrs:?rhm 

ifpror^ and as earls as 1600 p«.iiission had been 

obtained to erect a 'Tactory- or trading post 

c T>1a\ed no importmt part jn the policies 

1 of the orchipclaco <lnrioi: period of rule 

fr fhtvfhertd UailS East India Companv which 
fas f^unLl m 1602 through the fusion of the many 
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simll companies that had been formed for trade with 
the East during the preceding couple of \ ears, and 
which held sway here till 1800 In matters of trade 
the Companj also made but little profit out of 
Sumatra The inhabitants and their Princes preferred 
to do their o^v^ trading with the products that the 
country jielded in such nch abundance and the 
Company was never able to enforce its trade monopoly 
there all that took place was a more or less fnendlj 
intercourse between the Company and the various 
states and tribes 

In the beginning the position of the Hollanders 
in Sumatra was largely dominated by their reception 
in Acheen They tried to obtain permission to establish 
a colony in that country, but were onlr allowed to 
erect a trading centre or Factory This was, however, 
for the time bemg, enough for the Company, since 
It placed the pepper trade in its hands, and it was 
thought to be a good policv to remain on friendly 
terms with Acheen to offset the influence of the 
Portuguese colony in Malacca Eittle by little more 
trade was done with the west coast where there was 
also pepper to be bought, as a result of which Acheen 
became of less importance, the more so when Malacca 
was captured by the Company in 1G41, In those dajs 
Acheen began to make a show of its strength At 
the same it became more and more easy for the 
Company to obtain a firmer hold over Sumatra’s West 
Coast where a factory was established at Padaug in 
1G59 In the course of the ne'ct few years several 
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other factoneo rrere also opeaed m this 
followed a pertod of oonsohdaUon 
winch also embraced the Padaog Hig 
agreemeats were made wrth the Pna^ 
afgUbaas, after whtch. .a 1667 a ^ 

pofted at Padaag ‘'‘1' wi 

Lmatrfs West Coast Netb-W authon^ 
sp-eadoatorer the -bole west coast from S-agW “ 

tL aorth to Beakalea m the south aad *.s srarao 

affatrs was mamta.aed aaPl 179a -b=a ‘b= =ag^h 
who had estabhshed themsdres .a Beakato ^ 
temporarily took o^er this aothonty India 

ttme. m 1663, the Ua.ted ®tbrak» 

Corapaaj had closed its •a'*®'’' ' j resumed 

oir ra-itioas with that laad which were act res 

until well into the nineteeathMataiT 

la the Lampoags, which 
temtorj of Bantam, the B ^ the ttme of 

the direct ^ foandat.oa of the Company 

Very shortly aft« ctned into with the 

commercial '®b‘tionsb'P English 

ndt Palembaag and J b . Netberlaaders, natlT 

r'sh^Semha^ ir^rwhl^ta^^ 

“d“rrrmti:r;:a monopoly was ladaded 

” td"- 
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relationships with the Sultanate of Johor to acquire 
preferential commercial rights in the district now 
known as Sumatra’s Bast Coast, which was claimed 
by Johor However, with the exception of the tin trade 
in Siak these rights were of little significance, but the 
various princes in that region acknowledged the supre- 
macy of the United Netherland East India Company, 
even if only nominally 

la 1795 the French invaded the Netherlands with 
the result that the “Stadhouder ' of Holland (Lord 
Lieutenant of the Countr>) took refuge in England 
and decided to place the Netherland possessions in the 
East Indian archipelago and its neighbourhood in the 
hands of the British to prevent France from occupying 
them The HolIande*'s then witl drew entirely from 
Sumatra 

In the meantime the Netherland East India 
Company had beeu brought bv mismanagement to the 
verge of bankruptcy and, when an effort to save it 
failed, was liquidated on January 1, 1800 and all its 
effects and debts were taken over bv the Batavian 
Republic Thus dawned an entirely new era for 
Netherland India, since it was now under the rule of 
the Netherlands and no longer under that of the East 
India Company A few jears later the entire archi 
pelago was occupied by the English who ruled there 
till 1814, for most of the period under the leadership 
of Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles In the latter year, 
\ef> much against tlie judgment of Raffles who had 
come to appreciate the true value of the coimtrji the 
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East Indies were restored to the Hollanders by tte 
Convention of London Raffles was then appo'^ 
Governor of Benkulen which remained in Britis 
hands Till the second Convention of ' 

1824, the state of affairs in Snmatrawas 

since not only the English bnt also the Netherlante 

tnrn and tnm about tried to negotiate monopolisnc 

trade treaties with the various nativ e ru 

princes to the disadvantage of the riv a powe 

confusion was m principle ended 

both Governments agreed international fame bmee 

then Sumatra’s East Coast Residency has blossom d 

out into the most flourishing agricultural centre in 
Sumatra 

With no native state in the whole 

the Netherlands had^ “"^“rdfatdtlre 
The Achmese earned on a busy Slav Treaty 

notorious pirates In accordance vath the Tr«V 

of London 0 ^ 000^0 1^0 Xen 

these activities but f became intoler 

denceof Aeheen The bad more 

able ’“" .“deted and more particnlarly when 

thanoncebeen p d^^^^ Canal in 18G9 changed the 

the opening ,be Straits of 

route to .„p„rtant avenue to the 

Malacca led <» the Sumatra Treaty oflSIl 

China Sea opeed no longer to object to the 

ofNetlierland influence over the whole of 
Su'^atn and the Netherlands should see to ,t that the 
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English m Sumatra enjoyed the same rights and 
privileges as the Netherlanders Now at last the 
hands of the Netherland Go\ernment were freed to 
put an end to all these undesirable and insufferable 
conditions and when it proved after several years that 
Acheen would not co-operate to this end, the Goi ern 
ment was compelled in 1873 to resort to armed 
intervention After it had been thought several times 
that the district had been subjugated, rebellion broke 
out anew till about 1900 under General van Heutsz 
the whole of northern Sumatra was finally brought to 
a condition of rest and safely 

After the war with Acheen was over it was determi 
ned to bring the centre of the island also under Netheiv 
land control In this task the fundamental principle 
was followed of leaving the people as far as possible 
under the direct rule of their own chiefs The native 
forms of government and even the local officials were 
maintained wherever it vvas thought that the evistiiig 
government was powerful enough to insure actual 
and active co-operation towards the development of 
the land and people, but they were brought under the 
guidance of thecentral Netherland Indian Government 
This relationship was for the most part secured by 
the so-called “Kortc verklaniig* (brief declaration) m 
which the duties that the native self gov’eming princes 
were bound to perform were set forth in detail and 
not, as formerly, b> political contracts or treaties such 
as still exist between the Government and the larger 
states on the east coast of the island In this waj a. 
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total of 127 sdf-go\ernmE princes m 
signed the ■■Kor.e verhlaring" ae that 

and Korintji aeere brought under Nethrfand contrd 

in 1907 the extension of the Xetherlau in “ . 

Sumatra has become a fact and all be conditio^ 

necessary for a peaceful and lap.d del elopmeut of the 

island have been fulfilled. To ivhat e.xteut 

in this direction have been brought to truitma iu^y 

be seen by glancing at the economic statistic 

island for recent years. 


( Rep,,a..d .ro» Seaisira-pubb^ed by .he Tiavdlir.’ 

latormsuon of N«b">b"'‘’ ' 



Tijdschrift Voor Indlsche 
Taal-Uind-cn yoVcrtihundc, Dtcl SJjIX.. 
Inscriptions from Sumatra 

Inscription on the back of the Statue of Amogha- 
pasha. 

I 

»r^ ir—? 

^ ii (^) 

Hfcl^sa (?) 

?T'a’3tfk=I II (?) 

^T^itertn^si: n (a) 

h 4 w ^ 

TtIHId *a^5^ I 
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ftfiratir sifeisi^nw 

»nnl%n ■unftuS'iwWftifH; « (O 
ft?T mwr ft=ire wrHfi 
^WK wniN »i<ignia'^ I 
^TiT^n Htfijn aii?HH5 
Wfifs A; nm^’cslfSiniiS « (<) 
Wmnn2ip$ir ^rei 
AifiK::! fefn^ini^iirMeiw'J.Ji; I 
tigWiia^A fltinfwninni 
^Hfiren >itH Jirafs^^ ir («) 

^'i«ir^|Si5i At>UH'TO<i,5iTCTa>3jm>m; 

Ml*Al ’315aci^4JH 'iJl'IjlqlttMlUqi: 

♦I'WMMin) wicirA B (^) 


Bnfii! ii t<i <g iw^ Bi^ugpiBifiT b (t) 

HfiroiBi taiAMni 

^^\TnBT A^wtyqiutBi:, "gfr n (?*) 
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gqrfsra ftwfii: ii (?? ) 

'BBBwfsiBtsaT snnm: l 


qilt^g' =1 ? ( P«g»rroojoiinE 1 ) 

\ 1 "°" '«r54trasi^ 

BBi pqqi I q W qmxw' 

I qiqiqifqqqif’CTi’l I 


5 1 qiKiii' iq I qcEv^i^qqi Trqsiqqf^ ^^fqqi" 
ftsfa ii"” 

g , :^ [ 1 ■snrniq ^rfq^fareqiqifti [] =iwi- 

fuqqiS qqiqq qaqqi I ^ _ __ 

a, 1 ■qra q^ q^fini [ ] qiqi ■qTfqqt- 
ipg^qq ■stfqrra l"” ^r»£l I 
^ 1 ■“ [] ■ 

CT{ilHlfqW?-4««l<-™fq 

a I tra I qsq sara^fnq qmrisi 5!=iftpnir 

qaq^ ' qqire^n? 
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« I [ ] fro qftqra^i i qura" i 

[ ] ^ig^q; qfiwtaai i q s 
4. 1 5m: <?|q [ q; i ^ u=Sh*-t i 

ft?R qrqrfqq qqnr i q^rmqqi-q^ qi 5 mt 5 1 

t" I qq qsm hsijk? i [ ] «'t’* 1 5 
mnrt)qt)anif ^ <jH i q i»qifqqq. i 

U 1 tnstmqmTqraira i i snqqfe 

[ ‘ ] I snqrgit.’s^frqr i 

1 qqm [ ] qj i qqq^ [ ] qtqq [ 1 

qftqqt [ ] qiqig i qqq 355’ me q 

1 sqqr qf^q «rm^ qqrara iftqqi ^ 
qram jmnrqqqtf? 1 qqm • ^ 

t» 1 ^fqqtrq3qf»rq q-s 

(q) qg^arsi qq [ ] q 

n[q]qqqiqi qgmTsi qs >?TS,qimrQn 
»TfTH I <5nf««rRI I i^g^^TTsW^ ____ 

[ll3 ^^Rni 9?TT. 

t* 1 Tprimwi^ TOTOin 1*1 TnatmxffmH^ 
I f5i'’T’n I ^ 

^c \ 3 f 3 

tttI I 
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I ] gsnS I f%3 u»ii ®ftr 

'51 

4.? l siraSgw, [] I 5ifw^5i^^’!n- 

»•» 

I I Kinj?^! "ifl 5nf%'S I ^ail 

III 

5i I 
(Soeroaso) 

\ \ >«« ^ ^ 

\ ^ 5 Wt 

I *{ii^v.ir<fa I g fs^iir 

^treni^ i m?n 

9 \ ^ t^wi D«>n 

^i^-yif*'! I 

8 \ WIFT^ 'Ztl^ 1 ^f^Kl W »|aR \ 
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Verapriode Geachriften* Vol. VII 
(H. Korn) 

Pasir Pangang Inscription 
1 1 ^ I 

? I iftcwratinst (;) 

Gunung Tua Inscription 

£«< ’tanre, snto 
isaiaiT. (ifpra hjtt ■ ■•• 

Wlfa ^isgST(n -atSias ®ai 

TOW nfonjJ mftr o 

Kqbur Raja Inscnption 

(() ^ (5*.) an (?) *Mawmw 

{») ^Rrfa i"i (i) sjannan faw (i) aigmar ire 
(«)•«« ^ are (=) an g|)aa+(t) Swiani masr 
(?”) areareajre^tr («) arere m anf?({0 nr 
TO»«y) <^a) 'reao i*i n (^8) (h-s airoia (ta.) , 
ta 1 w 



OUDHEIDKDNDIG VERSLAG 
1912 

UjBt der Adklataeben 
art 

Paflavstelift Bomliadea 

N u m m e r Inacriptie 

54,59 352 Pagarroejoeug I, luv Padangsche 

Bo\enlandett 23 
19 Pagarroejoeng 2, Inv 24 

22,73,152 Pagarroejoeng 3, In\ 27 

68,70 82 Pagarroejoeng 4, Inv 29 

67,74 I6S Pagarroejocng 5, Inv 32 

37,132,157 Pagarrocjoeng 6 Inv 28 

62 85,133 Pagarroejoeng 7, In\ 30 

58,72 Pagarroejoeng 8, Inv 33 

6061,83 Pagarroejoeng 9, In\ 34, \oork'int 

53,69 aelWc ncliterkant 

75,158 Pagarrocjoajg 10, In\ 35 

50,166 Soeroaso I, In\ 40 

48 147,148,170 Soeroaso 2, In\ 41,\oorkant 

18,144 xclfde, achterkant 

31 Panangan, Ina 17 

47 Ponggongan, Im 36 

51 Patoe Bapahat, In\ 39 links 

52 Batoc Bapahat In\ 39 reclits 

21,134 173 Koebocr Radjo 1, Iri\ 20 

30,141.174 Koebocr Radjo 2 Iii\ 21 

^75 Koehocr Radjo 3 In\ 21 

j76 Koehocr Radjo 4 In\ 21 

g4<)l I Oentbilin, In\ 42\oorknnt 

lelfdc aijkant 



“BORNEO” 

Men Manners 

The onginal inhabitants of Borneo, kno^vm as the 
D>‘aLs, offer an interesting study to the students of 
tinthropologv regarding both their origin and customs 
and habits It is evident that the Dyats belong to 
the Malavo-Polynesjan race and bear close affinity 
'W'lth Bataks of Sumitra and with several pnmitire 
peoplesof French Indo-China sucli as Djareis, Bahnars 
Charas and others Thcv' are, however, taller and 
niore handsome than the Javanese and the Sfala>'s 
Their bodies are well built and their features are 
lairl} regular, interrupted b> the flatness of the nose 
and the prominence of lips It is said that the Dyaks 
have displaced the onginal inhabitants of the island 
bv driving them into the depthmost interior of the 
forest A very small nowber of those aborigines in 
the central forests arc still to be found They arc 
black shinned and of stunted groirth, and armed onlr 
With the bow and the blowpipe These wretched 
savages are howev'e*', last disappeanog like pnmitive 
peoples of the w orld 

The Dv-aks llienvwlvcs can be div ided into two 
distinct classes —The Dvaks of ilic coast and the 
Draks of the interior The Dyaks are gencr a llv 
hospitable and bones* Their whole nature is charac 
teriseil Irv an intense love of liberty There q'k, 
however, shnd) sides of their character Ther are 
idle, fond of levding a nomadic life and ludiCe-ml to 
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truth They are even at times quarrelsome and 
hasty The river side Dyaks are less pure for the 
admixture of Malay and other foreign blood, but they 
are more civilised , and their civilisation is of Malay 
character for they imitate the Malays m their customs 
and manners They are more capable and intelligent 
than other Dyaks and of greater energetic application 
They have even a touch of duplicitj in their character, 
the result of their long contact with foreigners They 
were once the subjects of the Indo Javanese Empire, 
this IS evident from the rums of their ancient temples 
and also from the names of their towns and rivers 
The river side Dyaks from a very long time have 
close intercourse with the Arabs and the Chinese 
The Arabs have converted them into their own reli 
gion But a very loose form of Islamism exists among 
the Dyaks and they are m fact, Mahomedans more m 
name than m anything else It is evident from 
their practices that they have no true idea of their 
religious significance nor they have any idea of either 
Mahomedan religion or of Christianity 

The interior Dyaks are far less civilised than their 
Tiver side brethren In feet, they are a savage people 
who indulge in highly barbarous practices They 
are extremdy indolent by nature and lead a nomadic 
life They live upon the bouu^ of nature and are 
shy of foreigners That they are m the lowest stage 
of civilisation is more than sufficiently evinced by 
their brutal custom of bead hunting None among 
the head hunting D>*aks can become a chief unless he 
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fct presents to the elders of the village one or mwe 

heads collected from some neighbouring tn e o 
man can marry unless he does the same 
special religious festnities the whole tn e 
■observed fasting and abstinence and having 
punficatiou, starts for its ternble S®’™® ° 
hunting The Dutch and the Englis i - 

stop to this brutal custom among the river si e 
but Its unrestricted practice still persists among 
interior tribes The interior 

not great hunters excepting m head ^ 

«mmonIy use snares and traps for ?'‘=hmg 
ammals They are. however, clever 
they catch qu.te a large number of ^h The r 

huntmg weapons a^.ts flash 

•favourite game is the deer y interior 

Heavy toll .s '"“^^^rata otter feU d.se- 

Djahs by fever, small pox cholera ana or 

ases. while a large number of them fall a prey to 

Tavaffes of wild animals 

;Lr^rncultumrrp=rnts^>“= 

agncultunsts and their E ^ 

tteir “eoltivate a l.lUe nee and a few 

primitive Und Th^ „f 

sweet potat<» an ^ ^ ars voracious 

rheir ^“'““..J^'j'flrdnnl.ers of toddy Their 

eaters , „f various kinds of vegetables, 

meals usually ^ 3^1,ed or dried), flesh. 

•fili^''h«d'oSbago.I»l“-*'”^“*''°“ 
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and rattan. Their most favourite condiment is salt- 
They smoke and chew betel. They are very much 
fond of holding large banquets ( prunte and public 
alike), in which they overeat themselves. But they 
would eat little if nature were not more than bounteous 
to them, for they are very poor agriculturists. 

As they are fond of eating, so they are greatly 
fond of music and dancing. They lo\*e to hear tales. 

The Dj-aks, in general, are very poorly dressed. 

A male Dyak wears a loin-cloth or girdle of beaten 
bark. A Dj*afc woman is clad in short petti-coat and. 
vest of bark or sometimes of cotton. On festive 
occasions, as at the time of banquets, their costume is 
enriched with bracelets of pewter, copper or bead 
work. Both men and women W’car bracelets of 
bamboo or rattan fibre on arms and ankles j a woman 
puts on a collar in addition. Both men and women 
wear long hair, twisted into a chignon, dangling on 
the back of the head and neck. The head is generally 
covered with handkerchief. Sometimes a D\*ak may 
be found with a cap on bis head. All the Draks have 
their teeth lacquered. Like other savages thej- tattoo 
their bodies either in whole or in parts with vurious 
forms of designs. 

The D>*aks have no alpliabet or ^vriti^g and their 
Language Is clawly allied to the otlier .Mabyo- 
roljxcsian dialects. 

Like their language tli«r religion is also of the 
lowest order. Although the Dyaks believe In a 
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supreme creator whose name I'anes with different 
llibts,thc-5rht>lcof their ntes nnd ntuals are taken 
Up by propitiating worship of the e\ul spirits n 
fact, their religious feith m spint worship is with the 
most of the sat-aces They In c in constant fear of e\^ 
spirits All mental and physical tronblcs arc attributed 
to them, and Drak religion consists in propitiating 
these cMl spirits who arc the source of all evils, 
including death The priest who is also a sorcerer 
propitiates them bv saenfice and b> pm vers in 

language, called the tongue of the spirit ( Basa S ng 

Yang) Even cannibalism is praetised from such 

ritualistic spirit, to procure the soul of the 

as the protector of the killer and of his v dlage Fm 

thisreJon the heads dned cleaned and adoraed vnfh 

flowers are the object of a regular cult omong the 
Dyaks who la their feastings offer them titbits of 
of food and quids of betel nut to eoav 

them for adopting their new tnbe 

The Dawks of the north are aaimists Every 

thin- IS haunted by a spint or a soul possessing the 
pow^r of leaving its abode It is dae to •t-sjtmving 
nfthesonlthatamaa falls lU and evim dies if the 
soul do not return The Dyaks of the son* are 
shamanists The sorcerer is the chief regulator 

^'TheDyaks have both exogamie and endogam.e 
forms of mamage Matnages are eondneted bv m eans 
of go-betweens The youths &om their pnbe^ are 
fri to make their choice but in practice the) are 
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always guided by tbeir parents The prospectne 
husband must first offer a present to his future father 
in law and mother in-Iaw, even if they be opposed to 
the marriage The husband is the head of the 
community, but the Dyak women is the object of 

extreme respect m the tribe and in her home If the 

husband dies the wife may succeed him inheriting" 
his duties and dignity The children are welcome 
additions to the family, but the birth of twins is 
considered to be unlucky 

Funeral rites of the Dyaks differ with different 
tribes Sometimes, they burn their dead bodies, some- 
times they expose them in trees No religious rite 
appertains to these practices Some tribes of the 
Upper Kapuas bury their dead and collect their bones 
in the family tomb Some Dyaks co\ e out a hollow 
m a part of the trunk of a growing tree and place the 
dead body within the hollow The bark is alwajs 
replaced over the opening, thus the tree continues to 
grow as a liaing tomb of the dead 

A Djak \illagc does not bear any semblance to an 
Indian village. A Dyak village consists of a cluster 
of houses with their jnrds and gardens Sometimes, 
the whole Milage consists of one immenselj long 
house diMded into as inanv compartments ns there 
are families Their houses are built of wood and are 
elc\*ated on piles They are very often surrounded bj 
small gardens containing sugarcane, pimento and 
betel On the whole, the houses arc neat and cluan 
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The village always coutains a very large and well- 
built communal house. In this communal house 
public deliberations take place. Large anque s a 
also held here. The bachelors and guests of the tribe 

use it as their dormitory*. 

Thus the native popnUtioo of Borneo like those 

of many other Pacific .slands are in the lowest stage 
of civilisation, and only their speetal charactenst.es 
have been mentioned here. 


Inscriptions from Borneo 

17, e r„pa 1,,-cripliom of Kim IMomrmmi 

From Kulol ( East Borneo ) 

V. G. V-ol. VIT 


A 

(1) (2) 

H'S’i [0 

(3) rstgrgftiWsO): W 

(t ; W 

( 5 ) 

(7) CS) [o] 
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B 

(1) (2) irenna; [i] 

(3) H^saa^ frona: (i) ^aarai aai^snPi [ii] 
CO a^ Hat (c) saw saroa: [i] 

(7) aarnaamTarat: (8) aatagTanifaia: DO 
(9) ^»jaaaa (10) aeai a^aa^saiii [1] 
(11) a^ a^w aulan ( 12 ) fas^tcaaiaBfiqa; [i] 

c 

( 1 ) ■^aa) (2)'cra (si) ^ij^ta^:D] 
(3) aiag gigmn (4) aaimmisat DO 

(3) firaifa»a)fatare55a:(6)f<i3]?aiiifaafiaaiH[0 
(1) aai gigiat aalaa (8) ^faSft'siaaO) 

Om Namah Sivaya 



Appreclationi 

OFFICE OF THE HISTORY OP THE DECCAN 
H7derabad'Deecan 

C&ted, S7Ut December 1944. 

Afy dear S^vtlm^jee, 

Many thanks for your new booklet entitled 
‘Balidwipa’. You have indeed rendered very gjeat 
service by publishing these booklets on the spread of 
Indian culture in the Malay Peninsula, Java and the 
neighbouring islands. Your style is simple and clear, 
and the books contain authoHtntive historical and 
archaeological information. 

Yours very sincerely, 
G. Vazdani. 

Nepal 

28 . 12 . 1944 . 

Dear Swamiji, 

Many thanks for the copy of your brochure 
“Balidwipa” so very kindly sent by you. It is as 
interesting and * instructive as your previous 
pnblicatious that go to add to the knowledge of the 



